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For Friends’ Review. 


TESTIMONY RESPECTING JOHN TOMKINS. 





freshness and an earnestness that can scarcely 
fail to arrest our attention, and strongly impress 
us with confidence in the sincerity of purpose 
with which they were professing to follow the 
Divine law. ‘* It was neither the frowns nor the 
flatteries of men that could prevail upon them to 
ll the Truth; for it had cost them dear, even 
the loss of all;’’ and they did not falter in the 
steadfastness with which they maintained the 
Faith, nor in the honest zeal which they display- 
ed in their invitations to others to come into the 
good old way, which themselves had found; and, 
in which, even in tribulation, they could re- 
joice. 

The Friend whose name is at the head of this 
trticle, compiled the first three parts of “ Piety 
Promoted ;” of which one said, “the matter is 
very excellent, since it shows that to live holily, is 
the way to die happily,” and which he is persuad- 
ed “ searce any can read, and not be bettered by 
it” At length, he too was called to go the way 
of all flesh, and to give an account of his stew- 
wdship. In an old volume printed at Dublin in 
1721, containing five parts of “ Piety Promoted” 
—the two last by John Field, I find a short no- 
tice of John Tomkins himself, which may, per- 
haps, claim a place in the Review. He died in 
in the prime of life, and to him we ‘may conclude 
wisdom was the grey hair. S. 







































John Tomkins was born about the year 1663, 
and his honest parents were in Society with the 
people called Quakers. 
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There is in the writings of our early Friends— 
in their Testimonies respecting the dead, as well 
asin the relation of their own experience, a 










His father died when he was very young, after 
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which his mother took care to have him religiously 
educated, and the Lord blessed her care, and was 
graciously pleased, in his tender years, to incline 
him to love and fear him: and he was an obedi- 
ent son, and assisting to her in her business; and 
as he grew in years, continued so. 

And when his mother married again, she had 
several more children by her second husband. 
And after she died, her husband was reduced to 
a very low condition. This, his son-in-law was 
both tender and charitable, and had a great care 
and regard to his children. And as his love and 
tender compassion began to be early manifested 
to his relations, so did his love greatly appear to 
those that preached the gospel of Christ, and to 
the poor and afflicted in body and mind, whom 
he relieved, visited, and comforted. He also great- 
ly loved and delighted in the Holy Scriptures, 
and diligently read and searched them. And as 
he grew in years, he grew in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
And being faithful unto the Lord, he was pleased 
to put him into the ministry, and committed to 
him the word of reconciliation, and made him a 
skilful minister for his time, in the Word of Life; 
so that he could divide it aright. He was filled 
with such an holy zeal for the name and truth of 
God, as was accompanied with knowledge and was 
well acquainted with our Christian Discipline, 
and careful that it might be maintained, greatly 
desiring, where any professing truth walked not 
according to it, that they might be admonished 
and reproved, and that the works and ways of 
those that would not receive either, but continu- 
ed loose and unfaithful, should be testified against, 
that Friends might be clear, and the church and 
Zion of God might shine, for he greatly delight- 
ed in her prosperity, and travailed for her welfare, 
and prayed that the Lord would favour her dust, 
and satisfy her poor with bread, and comfort all 
her mourners. Qne asking him how he did, he 
replied, very weak, but I am willing to die, and 
leave this troublesome world, if the Lord sees it 
meet to remove me at this time. And lying on 
his bed very weak, he declared to Friends then 
present, very fervently for some time, concerning 
the work of the Lord, and the prosperity of his 
truth in the earth; aud in particular, that the 
Lord would have a glorious church and people 
when all the dross and chaff, that did yet cleave 
to them, should be purged out, and blowa away; 
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and that the Lord would remove that which had 
been the occasion of any disunion among his 
people, and bring them more and more into uni- 
ty, and to be of one heart and mind, and thatthe 
word of the Lord should go forward in the earth, 
and his truth prosper over all the kingdoms of 
it, and many nations shall be gathered to it. He 
also said, I believe the Lord will bless his people, 
and carry on the work he hath begun in the 
earth ; and it is my faith, that the time will 
come, that the wicked shall be as few as the 
righteous are now: but there is much to be purg- 
ed out of the church ; there is much pride and 
superfluity to be done away. Again said, I have 
seen great things since my sickness; things 
which I think not lawful to be spoken. Much 

ood counsel and advice dropt from him, at sun- 
i times, that was not taken down in writing, 
which he gave at times to his friends and rela- 
tions about him, and often said to his wife, my 
dear, grieve not, thou must not grieve; I want 
to be where the weary are at rest, and where the 
wicked cease from troubling. I want to be dis- 
solved, that I may be with the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and the Lord will provide for thee and 
thy children: he hath said, let their widows trust 
in me, and I will take care of their fatherless 
children. 

When he was asked if he desired to see his 
youngest child, (he bemg some miles distant) he 
answered, he is young, and hath little knowledge 
of me, I commit him to the great God, he will 
take careof him. Hespake this with more than 
ordinary sedateness, adding, I am not afraid of 
death, I have sought the honour of God in my 
day, and my reward is with him. The Lord has 

n very good to me in this sickness ; I can say 
with the Psalmist, He hath made my bed in 
my sickness. I have many sweet seasons from 
the Lord in the night, when I cannot sleep. Oh! 
I enjoy sweet peace from him. Qh! the love of 
the Lord Jesus Christ is great to mankind. 

The Lord visited me in my tender years, and I 
have feared him from my childhood. I have de- 
lighted to wipe the shoes of those that preach the 
gospel, when [ was a boy; and since have been a 
man I have taken more delight in serving the Lord, 
his church and people, than in getting of worldly 
riches. I love the poor, and have loved to serve 
them, and to visit them in their afflictions. Re- 
member my love to the poor in the quarter where 
I dwell. 

I love the ministry, I have a valued esteem 
for the ministers, and pray God purge and sanc- 
tify them, that they may go before the flock. 
And I pray God bless the young generation of 
ministers, that are coming up, and make them 
skilful in the work, that they may divide the 
Word aright, that like the Benjamites of old, 
they may shoot an arrow, [or sling a stone] to an 
hair’s breadth. 

He died the 12th of the 7th mo., 1706. Aged 
about 43 years. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
LAMBETH CHARITY SCHOOLS. 


The following extract is taken from the num- 
ber for this month of the Pennsylvania Journal 
of Prison Discipline. 

If it be ‘a subject worthy the best efforts of 
the Christian and Philanthropist, to redeem the 
fallen from degradation,” how noble and how 
praiseworthy must be all well directed efforts to 
prevent from falling, the thousands of innocent, 
but lamentably neglected children that throng 
the streets and alleys of our populous cities. 
Let any man accustomed to the high privileges 
of good society, and the blessings of plenty and 
domestic comfort, ask himself what he would desire 
that the community should have done for him, 
had he been born of degraded or miserably poor, 
diseased and destitute parents? Let him enquire 
what he would desire should be done for his in- 
fant children, if in the ordering of Divine Provi- 
dence these children should become orphans, 
without relatives or friends, and wholly depend- 
ant upon the cold charity of strangers, who 
might cast them off to fare as we daily see child- 
ren faring, whose whole appearance shows that 
their history may be summed up in one word— 
a word, when analyzed by one who feels that he 
has both body and soul, of terrible import— 
Destitution? An enlightened policy, no less than 
Christian principle, should stimulate us to pre- 
vent a public evil, rather than fold our arms, 
and wait till those whose minds might now be 
trained to virtue and usefulness, shall have 
grown to manhood and viciousness, and become 
subjects for the expensive penalties of the law. 
Considerations of this kind may incite to fresh 
energy the laudable endeavours of those who per- 
ceive the incalculable importance of providing 
means to train the children of the lowest class 
of our population, who have no caretakers—no 
home—no bread—no culture. ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
would, that men should do to you, do ye even 
so unto them.” I 


“ Whether the magnificence and the eapacious- 
ness of these schools, or the purposes to which 
they are to be devoted,be regarded, they un- 
doubtedly are well calculated to make the rag- 
ged children, for whose use they are specially 
designed, look up with joyful hope to an institu- 
tion, upon an exalted scale, designed to assist 
in rescuing them from their present state of 
degradation and helplessness. 

The following facts may serve to explain the 
rise and progress of the present erection. In 
1845, a few of the destitute and degraded child- 
ren belonging to a class below the level of those 
for whom instruction is provided in the ordinary 
methods, were assembled on Sabbath evenings in 
the Palace-yard school-room, formerly used as 
the Welsh Chapel, (immediatety facing the pa- 
lace of the Archbishop of Canterbury) but for 
some time past devoted to the purposes of Sun- 
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day-school instruction. The numbers speedily 
increased to such an extent as to attract the at- 
tention of Lord Ashley and several of his benevo- 
lent associates, who formed themselves into a 
committee for the purpose of providing them 
with secular instruction during the week. The 
attendance continued to increase, till at length 
the Palace-yard school becoming too small for 
their accommodation, the South-western Railway 
Company kindly granted the use of one of their 
arches. About this time the movement excited 
the tender emotions of the late Mrs. Beaufoy, 
who rendered it considerable assistance by libe- 
ral contributions, but these were cut short by the 
decease of that lady. Her benevolent purpose, 
however, was not allowed to be defeated. As 
an enduring monument to the piety and virtues 
of this excellent lady, the noble structure indi- 
cated in our engraving, was erected by her gener- 
ous husband at an expense of $50,000; and a 
farther sum of $20,000 has been invested in the 
funds, by the same liberal founder, for the main- 
tenance of the budding in complete repair for 
all time. The children will be assembled on 
Sabbath evenings for religious instruction, and 
on five evenings in the week for a more general 
course of study. The sum which it is calculated 
the working of the schools will require is about 
$1250 per annum. 

The building may be truly said to be a stri- 
king ornament to the neighborhood in which it 
stands. It is situated in an obscure locality 
called Doughty street, Lambeth walk, contiguous 
to the South-western Railway, on a plot of 
ground till lately occupied as dust-yards ; and in 
a district of the parish of Lambeth where thou- 
sands of the most ragged and neglected children 
reside, and where squalid poverty may be mot 
with in every direction. It is of oblong con- 
struction, in the Doric style of architecture, with 
a noble facade and portico. Its centre is eleva- 
ted, and on either side are extensive wings—the 
one on the right being appropriated to the use 
of the boys ; and that on the left to the girls. 
The centre part of the building consists of two 
lofty stories; the principal entrance is approach- 
ed by a flight of steps, and the whole of the 
exterior is surrounded with substantial iron 
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more than 6,000 feet; and will altogether ac- 
commodate nearly ONE THOUSAND children. 
The schools will be open the whole of the week, 
and also on Sundays for religious worship and 
instruction. Immediately over the portico is an 
inseription in Latin, stating by whose munificent 
bounty the buildings were erected. 





For Friends’ Review. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN THE OLD ENGLISH AND 
SCOTCH HOUSES. 


Having been interested in reading, in “Miller’s 
First Impressions of England and its People,” an 
account of the houses of the English and Scotch, 
with respect to the use of stone and wood, and the 
causes which operated with the builders in the 
use of those materials, I thought, perhaps some 
of the readers of the Review would also be in- 
terested, who, like myself, have to see with the 
mind’s eye, whilst sitting at their own he&arth- 
stone, and through the medium of travellers’ 
pens, the fine old dwellings of our Saxon fathers. 
It is true we should now behold ivy covered 
ruins in place of the stately edifices—showing us 
that man—powerful as he deems himself to be— 
and mighty as are his efforts to raise enduring 
monuments to his wealth—his taste—his name 
—is after all, weak—and that as a breath passes 
over him and he is no more, so the works of 
his hands—when the storms of Time press heavi- 
ly upon them—crumble to the earth,—while the 
Creator of all, is ever renewing the objects in 
nature with which he has surrounded our beau- 
tiful abode. A. 

“ Here (Hales-Owen near Stourbridge), as at 
the inns in which I had baited, both at Durham 
and York, | was struck by the contrast which 
many of the older English dwelling-houses fur- 
nish to our Scotch ones of the same age. In 
Scotland the walls are of solid stone-work, thick 
and massy, with broad-headed, champer-edged 
rybats, and ponderous soles and lintels, selvag- 
ing the opening; whereas, the wood-work of the 
interior is almost always slight and fragile, form- 
ed of spongy deal or moth-hollowed fir rafters. 
After the lapse of little more than a century, 


railings. The rooms in the wings are spacious, | there are few of our Scotch floors on which it is 


well ventilated, and are at night brilliantly 
illuminated with gas, and warmed throughout 
by hot water pipes. The other rooms, of which 
there are four up-stairs as well as on the buse- 
ment story, are of smaller dimensions, and some 
of them are fitted up with galleries for the re- 
ception and training of infants and the more 


juvenile portions of the scholars; while the 
others are designed for the accommodation and 
instruction of the senior scholars, a girl’s sewing 


particularly safe to tread. In the older English 
dwellings we generally find a reverse condition of 
things; the outsides, constructed of slim brick- 


| work, have a toy like fragility about them ; 


whereas inside we find strong oaken beams, and 
long enduring floors and stairs of glossy wain- 
scot. We of course at once recognize the great 


| scarcity of good building stone in the one coun- 
| try, and of well-grown forest-wood in the other, 


''as the original and adequate cause of the pecu- 


class, and a committee-room. The entire build-|liarity. Their dwelling houses seem to have 


ing, including the out-offices and lavatories, with 
a large play-ground underneath, of the same ex- 
tent as each school-room, occupies an are. of 


different starting points; those of the one being 
true lineal descendants of the old Picts’ houses, 
complete from foundation to summit without 
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wood,—those of the other, lineal descendants of 
the old forest-dwellings of the Saxon, formed 
ship-like in their unwieldy oaken strength, with- 
out stone. Wood to the one class was a mere 
subordinate accident, of late introduction ; stone 
to the other; and were | sent to seek out the half- 
way representatives of each, I would find those 
of England in its ancient beam-formed houses of 
the days of Elizabeth, in which only angular in- 
terstices in the walls are occupied by bricks, 
and those of Scotland, in its time-shattered for- 
talices of the type of the old castle of Craig- 
house, in Ross-shire, where floor rises above 
floor in solid masonry ; or of the type of Borth- 
wick-castle, near Edinburgh, stone from founda- 
tion to ridge.” 


A Testimony Against that Antichristian Prac- 
tice of Making Slaves of Men. By Exinu 
CoLEMAN. 

Such have been the love and goodness of God 
to men, that in all ages of the world he has had 
a people, family or church whom he hath called 
and also chosen, to bear a testimony to his name 
and truth. Yet it may be observed by them 
that read the Holy Scriptures, that those people 
whom he had called, and favoured above all the 
families of the earth, and had wrought signs and 
wonders for them, and had exalted them in the 
sight of their enemies ; that those people in times 
of liberty and ease, grew forgetful of God. This 
aptness to forget God in the time of ease, the 
Apostle Paul well knew, after that he had a 
thorn in the flesh, or the messenger of Satan to 
buffet him (as he calls it,) for before he was af- 
flicted he went astray, therefore he knew chas- 
tisement or affliction to be profitable for him, 
and could then say, I take pleasure in infirmities, 
in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in 
distresses for Christ’s sake: For when I am 
weak, them am I strong. 2 Cor. xii. 10. It 
may be also observed by them who read the 
Book of Martyrs or sufferings of the people of 
God, from the time our Lord was crucified, down 
to the reign of the bloody Queen Mary, (which 
history I do believe is believed to be true by 
most protestants, ) that in all that length of time, 
God had a people whom be had called out of 
the worship, ways and customs of the world, who 
were a suffering people, and that in the midst of 
their greatest sufferings, they were the most im- 
mediately upheld by the Divine power of God; 
so that they could even rejoice in the flames. 
But when it pleased God that a good King or 
Emperor came to rule, so that they were not 
persecuted or oppressed, that they grew forgetful 
of God, and some of them became oppressors 
themselves. Now Ido believe that God some- 
times afflicteth outwardly, and sometimes inward- 
ly, who best knows the rod that is suitable to 
chastise them. We may observe also how it 
hath been with our elder friends, who were a 
harmless and suffering people, who did not only 


bear testimony in word, but in practice also, 
against all outward and carnal weapons ; which 
our friend Robert Barclay observing, said, that 
it was their innocent lives and conversation that 
convinced him, before ever he inspected into 
their principles. He did not see them in this 
practice.of making slaves of their fellow crea- 
tures, which practice is upheld by the carnal 
sword only, but he bore a testimony against the 
carnal sword, and would not allow of it to be 
used, although it were in self preservation. Such 
innocency was in that worthy man, as well as 
many others in that day, that they would not al- 
low of this practice, having more regard to that 
command of Christ, (to do to others as we would 
they should do to us) than to any outward ad- 
vantage in this world. And after our friend 
George Fox had travelled in the island of Bar- 
badoes in the West-Indies, where he saw this 
practice of making slaves, even to that degree, 
that their houses were black with them, that he 
bore open testimony against it; when he got 
home he wrote a little book to them, wherein I 
find these words, “‘And if thy brother, an He- 
brew man, or an Hebrew woman, be sold unto 
thee, and serve thee six years, then in the sev- 
enth year thou shalt let him go free from thee, 
and when thou sendest him out free from thee, 
thou shalt not let him go away empty: thou 
shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and 
out of thy floor, and out of thy wine-press, of 
that wherewith the Lord thy God hath blessed 
thee, thou shalt give it to him. And remember 
that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt, 
and the Lord thy God redeemed thee: therefore 
I command thee this thing to day.’ Deut. xv. 
12, 13, 14, 15. See here this was to be done 
by the Jews to such as were of their own people; 
and indeed this will very well become christians, 
masters, governors and rulers of families here in 
this Island and elsewhere, who should outstrip 
the Jews to deal (as the Lord commanded) with 
their servants and apprentices, that were of their 
own nation or people; and to close up all, let me 
tell you, it will doubtless be very acceptable to 
the Lord, if so be that masters of families here 
would deal so with their servants the negroes 
and blacks whom they have bought with their 
money, to let them go free after a considerable 
term of years, if they have served them faithful- 
ly: and when they go and are made ‘free, let 
them not go away empty handed. This I say 
will be very acceptable to the Lord, whose ser- 
vants we are, and who rewards us plentifully 
for our service done him, not suffering us to go 
away empty. For ‘who is there even among 
you,’ saith the Lord, ‘that will shut the doors 
for nought? neither do you kindle a fire on mine 
altar for nought.’ Mal. i. 10. So now you, I 
say, that are Christians, that are redeemed out 
of the spiritual Egypt; for as the Apostle saith, 
1 Cor. vii. 22, ‘He that is called in the Lord 
being a servant, is the Lord’s free-man,’ that is, 
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set free from sin, and spiritual bondage. Be ye 
holy, as your heavenly Father is holy ; and be 
ye merciful, as your heavenly Father is merci- 
ful; as is commanded you in Luke vi. 36. And 
this is the way to have the lost image of God re- 
stored and renewed in us; therefore I say, you 
spiritual Jews, you must exceed the outward 
Jews in this, who are come to Christ, who is a 
merciful and faithful High Priest, who is the 
Saviour of all men, and who tasted death for all 
men. Heb. ii. 17. 


“And let not your families of whites and blacks 
be like Sodom and Gomorrah, like Zeboim, and 
the rest of the cities of the plain, or like the 
Canaanites; lest sudden destruction come upon 
you, and the Lord root you out as he did them. 
Let not, I say, your servants under your com- 
mand, and such as are born in your houses, and 
bred up in your families, and such as you have 
bought with money, suffer them not (I say) 
to take husbands and wives at their pleasure, 
and then leave them again when they please, and 
then take others again as fast and as suddenly as 
they will, and then leave them ; this is not well, 
this may bring the judgments of God upon you; 
yea, this manifests your families to be unclean 
and adulterated families.” 

Now by these words (though but a small part 
of what he wrote) we may see that he was against 
making slaves of men. Now I do believe if men 
were ingenuous to acknowledge to the truth, 
even as their consciences bear them witness, I 
need not go any farther for a proof against this 
practice : but because they did not, I will turn 
also to the Holy Scriptures, that so they that are 
in this practice may be condemned by both. 

First, we may observe, when God had created 
man, that he gave hima free will, and would 
not compel the will of man, no not to that which 
was good, much less to that which was evil; 
therefore we ought not to compel our fellow 
creatures. 


Objection.— But had not God’s people bond- 
servants in all ages of the world, bought with 
their money? To which I answer, that in all 
the time of the law they had bond-servants 
bought with their money; but the Apostle saith, 
“ The servant abideth not in the house for ever.” 
Now the word servant I understand to be but for 
atime, but the word slave forever. And those 
that merchandised in slaves we may find were 
Babylon’s merchants, Rev. xviii. 13. And 
those that had bond-servants under the law, 
were commanded to let them go free after some 
time of service, and they were not to let them 
go empty handed neither, which some of them 
not observing, the Lord complained by the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, that they “have not hearkened 
unto me, in proclaiming liberty every one to his 
brother, and every man to his neighbour : behold 
I proclaim liberty for you, saith the Lord, to the 
sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine, and 
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[ will make you to be removed into all the king- 
doms of the earth.” Jer. xxxiv. 17. 

Objection. —But they were of their own nation 
that the command was against; now these ne- 
groes are not of our own nation, but are mere 
infidels and strangers. To which objection I’ll 
answer as it is written in Ex. xxii. 21, “ Ye shall 
neither vex a stranger, nor oppress him, for ye 
were strangers in the land of Egypt.” And 
Exod. xxi. 9, “ Also thou shalt not oppress a 
stranger, for ye know the heart of a stranger, 
seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” 
Now I do not find that it is any more allowable 
to make a slave of an unbeliever, than a believer, 
seeing we are commanded, Matt. vii. 12, ‘““There- 
fore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them, for 
this is the law and the prophets.” Now we may 
see that this was not onlya command of Christ’s, 
but was the law and the prophets also ; and those 
that come to observe that command, even fulfil 
both tables at once. Now I have often consider- 
ed how earnestly some men will search into the 
etymology or original of some things that. may 
be but small, and in the mean while omit the 
greater. Now in my judgment every thing 
ought to be looked upon according to the im- 
portance, weight or value of the thing; for to be 
very zealous in a small thing, and to pass light- 
ly over a greater, that zeal may be more proper- 
ly called superstition than good zeal, which 
should be grounded upon knowledge. Now I 
would have all to consider of this practice of 
making slaves of negroes, or others that we can 
get the mastery over, to see upon what founda- 
tion it stands, or to see what the original of it 
was, whether or no pride and idleness were not 
the first rise of it, that they might go with white 
hands, and that their wives might (Jezebel om 
paint and adorn themselves, and their sons an 
daughters be brought up in idleness, which may 
be well termed the mother of all vice; for it is 
generally the richest sort of people that have 
them, that could do best without them, for the 
poor are not so able to get them. 


(To be continued.) 


WEOVIL BISCUIT MANUFACTORY. 

A year or two ago we gave a short account of 
the celebrated biscuit manufactory of Mr. Carr 
at Carlisle, where machinery of an ingenious 
kind was made to do wonders in the way of turn- 
ing out vast quantities of small fancy biscuits, 
which formerly were made only by hand. We 
have now the satisfaction of presenting a notice 
of the not very dissimilar process of biscuit- 
baking pursued at Weovil, in the south of Eng- 
land; a place known by public report through 
the frequent visits of Her Majesty in passing to 
and from Osborne House. 

At Weovil are produced biscuits for the royal 
navy, and there, as at Carlisle, the motive power 
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is a large steam-engine, whose agency is visible 
in all parts of the establishment. The services 
of this engine commence with the arrival of a 
cargo of wheat under the walls of the building; 
and we should have a very imperfect notion of 
the ingenuity displayed in the establishment if 
we did not examine some of the earlier processes. 
Let us, then, begin with the beginning; and 
having observed that the wheat is lifted by a 
steam-worked crane from the lighter to the 
uppermost floor, let us descend to the floor be- 
low, and examine the first process to which it is 
submitted—that of cleaning. The grain supplied 
from above flows in a continual stream into one 
end of acylinder of fine wirework, about two feet 
in diameter and ten in length, which revolves 
steadily in a horizontal position. - A spiral plate 
runs through the interior of this cylinder, divid- 
ing it into several sections, and thus forming a 
sort of Archimedean screw. The revolutions of 
this cylinder carry the grain onwards through its 
whole length, so that inthe passage any particles 
of dirt that may have been mixed with it fall 
through the interstices of the wirework. The 
effectual character of this operation is exempli- 
fied by the quantities of dirt deposited from 
wheat which to all appearance was clean before 
entering the cylinder; the grain thus thoroughly 
cleansed, descends another stage to the grinding 
room (for the wheat is ground on the premises, ) 


where ten pairs of millstones are worked by the 


same steam-power. There is nothing peculiar in 
the process of grinding; but the manner in which 
the flour is afterwards collected deserves notice. 
As it flows from the several stones, it is led into 
horizontal troughs, along which it is propelled 
by the action of the perpetual screws working in 
each trough. The contents of all the troughs 
are brought to one point, whence, by means of a 
succession of plates or buckets revolving round a 
wheel on the principle of a chain-pump or dredg- 
ing-machine, the flour is lifted to the story above, 
where it is cooled, sifted, and put into sacks, for 
removal to the bakehouse. It is not long since 
we observed in a newspaper the announcement of 
an invention for collecting and saving the im- 
palpable powder which flies off in the pro- 
cess of grinding corn, and which, containing 
the purest portions of the flour, has hitherto 
been wasted. This saving has not yet been ef- 
fected at Weovil, as our whitened appearance on 
leaving the mill-room sufficiently testified ; but 
doubtless, the zeal and ingenuity that have intro- 
duced the improvements we are describing will 
not stop short while anything remains to be 
done. 

We now arrive at the bakehouse, the principal 
theatre of Mr. Grant’s ingenuity. We are ina 
large room on the ground floor—it may be one 
hundred and twenty feet in length, lofty and 
well lighted, the centre portions of which are 
occupied by machinery of no very complex 
aspect ; and it may be a dozen men and boys, 
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slipshod and barearmed, are moving here and 
there amongst it. There is no bustle, no confu- 
sion ; and notwithstanding the unceasing move- 
ments of the machinery, very little noise. We 
are at once sensible that we are witnessing a 
scene of well-organized industry; but we can 
hardly persuade ourselves that we see the whole 
staff employed in converting flour into biscuit at 
the rate of one hundred sacks per day. In the 
midst of the general activity, the eye is caught 
by the figure of one man whose attitude of repose 
contrasts strangely with the movements going on 
all around him. He seems to have nothing to 
do but to lean listlessly with one or both of his 
elbows on the top of a sort of box or chest, much 
resembling an ordinary stable corn-bin, which 
stands against the wall at the left of the entrance; 
yet that occupation will not account for the meal- 
ly state of his bare arms; let us look into the 
bin, and see if we can discover anything. The 
bottom of it is filled with water, just above the 
surface of which, extending from end to end, we 
see a circular shaft armed with iron blades, cross- 
ing at intervals of two inches apart, and protrud- 
ing six inches or more on each side of the axle, 
at right angles with it, and with each other. In 
one corner of the bin is the mouth of a pipe, 
which, even whilst we look, discharges an ava- 
lanche of flour into the water; at the same mo- 
ment some invisible power causes the shaft to 
revolve—slowly at first, that the light dust may 
not entirely blind us; then, as the flour be- 
comes more and more saturated with water, 
rapidly and more rapidly, until.the whole is 
thoroughly mixed up together ; and in the space 
of four and a half minutes, one hundredweight of 
flour is converted into dough. The revolutions 
of the shaft now cease, and our hitherto inactive 
friend proceeds to transfer the contents of the 
bin to a board placed to receive them, in masses 
resembling in shape Brobdignag pieces of pulled 
bread. Again, we see that the surface which a 
moment since was free from mark or indentation, 
is now scored all over in hexagonal figures. The 
lower side of the plate, in fact, consists of a bed 
of sharp-edged punches of hexagonal form, re- 
minding us in appearance of a gigantic honey- 
comb, which at one blow divides the dough into 
single biscuits, leaving no superfluous material 
except the trifling inequalities of the outer edges. 
Twenty-four whole biscuits, with a due complc- 
ment of halves, are cut out at one stroke, each of 
which is at the same time impressed with the 
broad arrow of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
We now see why the old circular form of the 
biseuit has given way to the hexagonal. The 
latter shape manifestly economises labour in the 
manufacture and space in stowage, while it is 
hardly more liable than the former to waste by 
breakage. When it is borne in mind that before 
the introduction of this machinery, every single 
biscuit was separately kneaded, shaped, and 
stamped by hand, the extent to which the pro- 
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ductive powers of the establishment have been 
increased may be imagined. 

We have now arrived at the last stage of the 
process and must for a time lose sight of the bis- 
cuits; but we will accompany them to the mouth 
of the oven. A range of nine ovens occupies one 
side of the building, but only four of them are or- 
dinarily in use. We are informed that one man 
attends to two ovens. We notice that the fires 
by which they are heated are continually burn- 
ing in one corner of them, even while the baking 
goes on; so that as soon as one batch of biscuits 
is withdrawn, the floor is ready for another. A 
light frame, on which is deposited the trays of 
biscuits as they issue from the stamp-office, is 
wheeled up to the oven: the trays are transferred 
hy the baker to the mouth, and thence, by means 
of a long pole armed with a hook, pushed to the 
farthest recesses of the oven, where they are care- 
fully ranged side by side, to the number of twelve, 
when the cargo is complete, and the door is shut 
upon them. Formerly it was the work of two 
men to charge the oven; one wielded the peel, 
which the other supplied with single biscuits : 
and we have watched with much amusement the 
unerring accuracy with which constant practice 
had enabled the latter to hit the mark from a 
distance of several feet. The new mode is per- 


haps, more prosaic: but not only is the saving 
of labour great, but it is easy to conceive that 
the action of the heat can be regulated with more 


uniformity under it than under the tedious sys- 
tem of introducing and removing the biscuits 
singly. In fourteen minutes the Shing is com- 
pleted ; and thus, in twenty-eight minutes from 
its first admixture with water, we have a sack of 
flour weighing one hundred-weight converted 
into the like weight of biscuits, fit for immediate 
consumption. A subsequent exposure of two 
or three days to the high temperature of a room 
over the ovens, is all that is required to render 
them fit for packing and storing. We have stated 
that at present four only out of nine ovens are in 
use; and the hours of working are from 7} A. M. 
to2 p. M. Even this limited amount of work is 
more than sufficient to keep up the requisite 
supply of bread for the navy ; and it is frequent- 
ly found necessary to stop on alternate days, to 
prevent the stores accumulating beyond what is 
desirable. If the whole force of the establish- 
ment were set in motion, it would easily, our 
guide informs us, supply 10,000 men with half 
a pound of meal and half a pound of biscuit per 
day. The quality of the bread is improved, by 
the uniformity with which all the processes of 
making it are conducted under the operation of 
the machinery. 

We do not know whether the apparatus we 
have been describing is in use in any other estab- 
lishment: probably itis. There seems no reason 
why it should not be brought into general opera- 
tion. Though few, if any bakeries can have to 
tupply so large a demand as that of the Royal 
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Navy, there must be many of sufficient extent to 
make it worth while saving labour at the cost of 
the machinery ; and though at Weovil it is only 
applied to making biseuit, the principle of it 
would seem applicable to the manufacture of any 
kind of bread. The great labour of the baker is 
in kneading. The process that effectually kneads 
flour and water, would work equally well if other 
ingredients were mixed with those primary ele- 
ments. Due regard being had to the rights of 
the inventor, we would wish to see his machinery 
widely employed in private as well as in public 
establishments. Itmight prove a powerfulally in 
the cause of cheap bread. It might also be worth 
the consideration of brickmakers whether the ma- 
chinery here described might not be advantageous- 
ly applied to the purposes of their business. There 
seems a sufficient similarity in the two processes 
to render such an application of it very practica- 
ble. We trust that Mr. Grant, the ingenious 
inventor of this machinery, has received from 
the authorities some substantial acknowledgment 
of his valuable labours. 

Our object has been to describe the process of 
making biscuit, as carried on at Weovil. There 
are many other objects of interest in that estab- 
lishment, but this is the chief.—Cham. Ed. 
Jour. 


A LARGE BOOK CONCERN. 

The Harpers’ book concern, already one of 
the largest in the world, is being further en- 
larged, by an addition of another building, on 
Pear street, (connecting in the rear with the 
principal establishment in Cliff street,) 45 by 
100 feet, and five stories high. Among other 
improvements to be introduced, will be an appa- 
ratus for drying paper by steam—a process 
hitherto used, we believe, in but one establish- 
ment, in Edinburgh, Scotland. There are al- 
ready employed in the establishment about 400 
hands, whose wages exceed $10,000 per month. 

In the composing rooms are 40 hands, who 
are frequently engaged upon eighteen or twenty 
works at one time. In the stereotype foundry 
13 hands are employed, turning out more than 
700 plates per week. Between 50,000 and 
60,000 Ibs. of metal are consumed yearly in 
this establishment. In the copper and steel- 
plate printing room, are 9 hands and 8 presses, 
each of the latter averaging 700 impressions per 
day. The press-room contains 20 Adams’ power 
presses, and 2 hand-presses, which are kept con- 
stantly running. Each power-press averages 
5,000 impressions per day. 45 hands are em- 
ployed in working them. Eight new power- 
presses are to be put in the new building. 50 
girls are employed in the sewing rooms, and 
100 girls in folding, pressing, and drying the 
sheets. 

There are in the bindery, 45 hands. Some 
of the principal expenditures in this department 
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are—for gold leaf, $4,000 per year; leather, 
$6,000; muslin, $4,500; pasteboards, $3,500 ; 
eggs, (used in sizing,) $200. The cuttings from 
the edges of the books in process of binding, 
amount to eighteen tons per annum, which are 
sold to the paper-makers. 

The vaults for stereotype plates (subterranean, 
to ensure the safety of their contents in case of 
fire,) are very extensive, comprising 4,305 feet 
of shelving. 

Eight large rooms are required for the sale, 
storing and delivering of books, in which 13 
clerks, salesmen, &c., are employed. Of this 
number, four are sons of members of the firm. 

The motive power is supplied by a 50 horse 
power engine, driven by a powerful boiler. The 
annual sales have been estimated at over 
2,000,000 volumes, including pamphlets. The 
annual cost of paper consumed, is about $150,000. 
There are kept constantly on hand about 7,000 
reams.—Journal of Commerce. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 25, 1851. 





Testimony Against Siave-HoLpinc.—It is 
generally understood that the first African slaves | 
imported into the country, now composing the 
United States, consisted of a cargo of twenty, car- 


ried into James’ river, by a Dutch vessel, in 1620. 
The situation of the country, covered, as great part 
of it then was, with its native forests, created large 
demands for labour ; and the practice of purchasing 
and holding slaves, seems to have been fallen into 
without much reflection. This first importation 
occurred abeut four years before George Fox was 
born ; and, consequently, almost thirty before the 
Society of Friends was known. When the doc- 
trines of the Society were acknowledged, and em- 
braced in various parts of North America, negro 
slavery was already planted there, and it is proba- 
ble that, among the new converts, numbers were in 
possession of slaves. Amidst the wants and priva- 
tions of a newly settled country, labour was un- 
questionably the general lot; and the distinction 
between the conditions of masters and slaves, was 
therefore less strongly marked than in later times. 
Little was known respecting the means by which 
the slaves imported into this land were obtained in 
their own. It was probably believed, and, perhaps, 
in some cases correctly, that the condition of the 
negroes was rather improved than deteriorated, by 
a transfer to the fertile farms of the western world. 
Hence, it is not surprising that many of the con- 
verts to Quakerism should continue to hold posses- 
sion of their slaves ; and that the practice of hold- 
ing them should become common. The subject 
seems to have engaged but little attention from 
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Friends, on this continent, during the time of George 
Fox. And this is readily accounted for on the sup- 
position that the slavery, then existing here, had 
not then assumed a very oppressive character. But, 
in the West Indian Islands, where slavery was 
more predominant, the evils of the system were 
more clearly and forcibly marked ; and the subject 
arrested the feeling and discriminating mind of 
George Fox, when he visited Barbadoes, in 1671. 
He then advised Friends of that Island to treat their 
slaves with kindness, “‘ and that, after certain years 
of servitude, they should make them free.” He 
also gave his judgment, that when released from 
servitude they should not be sent away empty. 
Thus he recommended the adoption of the principle 
laid down in the Mosaic code ;* and furnished a 
germ, which was long afterwards more fully un- 
folded, in the compensation allowed to emanci- 
pated slaves, for services performed after attaining 
the usual age of freedom. 

The first notice, taken in a Society capacity, ap- 
pears to have originated among the German Friends 
who settled in Pennsylvania, not far from Phila- 
delphia. They brought the subject before the 
Yearly Meeting in 1688, but that body declined 
giving a positive judgment upon it. Eight years 
afterwards the same Yearly Meeting of Pennsylva- 
nia, issued advice to its members not to encourage 
further importations of negroes, and to attend to the 
moral and religious improvement of those then in 
their possession. The subject of importing and 
holding slaves appears to have engaged the con- 
sideration of that Meeting, at intervals, for several 
years, before it was taken up in any other, on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

Until the year 1714, I do not find that any Friend 
had appeared, as an author, expressly condemning 
the slavery of the African race ; but a pamphlet, a 
mutilated copy of which lies before me, seems in 
that year to have been given to the public. The 
preface, dated New Jersey, First month, 1714, is 
signed John Hepburn. This was probably the 
earliest production of the kind from the pen of a 
Friend. Essays on the same subject, by William 
Burling, of Long Island, and by Ralph Sandiford, of 
Philadelphia, appeared soon afterwards ; the former 
in 1718, and the latter in 1729. A pamphlet of 
24 pages, entitled “A Testimony against the Anti- 
Christian Practice of making Slaves of Men,” by 
Elihu Coleman, of Nantucket, a minister in the 
Society of Friends, was published in 1733. The 
Legislature of Massachusetts had, previously to that 
time, made several efforts to prevent the importa- 
tion of slaves into the province, but without success. 
Though slavery awas tolerated by the laws of the 
province, and by the Discipline of Friends, when 


* Deut, 15: 14, 
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this pamphlet was written, the pious author lived to 
see slavery extinguished in the State of Massachu- 
setts ; and banished from the Religious Society to 
which he belonged. 

As this appears to be one of the earliest essays of 
the kind produced by a Friend, we have introduced 
it to the readers of the Review. 


Marrrep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Flushing, Long 
Island, on the 9th inst., T. Extwoop Roserts, of 
this city, to Saran, daughter of Joshua Kimber, of 
the former place. 


Drep,—At her residence in the town of Scars- 
dale, West Chester county, N. Y.. on the Mth of 
last month, Desorau, wife of Elijah Tompkins, 
aged about 58 years; a member of Purchase Monthly 
Meeting. She had, for several years, laboured un- 
der much bodily weakness; to which afflictive dis- 
pensation she submitted with cheerful and exem- 
plary resignation ; and having been concerned to 
experience the purifying operation of the Spirit of 
Truth upon her heart, the close of her life was 
peaceful. 


. On the Ist inst., at the residence of her 
brother-in-law, Parvin Wright, at Colerain, Belmont 
county, Ohio, Emiry H. Srrovp, in the 2\st year of | 
her age; a member of Short Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. Through a lingering illness, often attended 
with great suffering, she was mercifully sustained 
by = in her Redemer, and a trust that all would 
e well. 


——, At her residence, in Vermillion county, 
Illinois, on the 22d ult., Eprru, widow of Thomas 
Lewis, and daughter of Isaac Smith, aged 28 years; 
a member of Vermillion Monthly Meeting. 


——, On the 6th inst., at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Samuel Allen, Laurens, N. Y.., Mary | 
ALLEN, aged about 75 years; a worthy member of | 
Butternuts Monthly Meeting. 


——, On the morning of the 7th inst., Anna, | 
wife of Lemuel Crew, a member of Short Creek | 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in the 58th year of her 
age. This dear Friend was enabled to bear a pro- 
tracted illness, with much patience and Christian 
resignation, saying that her faith and trust were 
at fixed on Him who would “do all things 
well.” 


NINE PARTNERS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have the oversight of Nine 
Partners Boarding school, inform Friends generally 
that that Institution will open, for the Winter Term, 
on the Ist of Eleventh month next. 

The Committee have provided competent teachers, 
and also continue the services of our esteemed 
friends Jarvis and Lydia Congdon, as Superintend- 
euts, who desire to unite with the Committee in en- 
deavouring to make the Institution all that Parents 
and Pupils would desire to have it. 

The School is entirely select for the children of 
Friends, and the Committee would urge upon Friends 
of New York Yearly Meeting, and elsewhere, to 
give it their patronage, and thereby sustain the In- 
stitution on its original foundation, as a Select 


School. 
The price per term of six months is very low, 
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being only $46 for each pupil, but a reduction of 
three dollars is allowed to those who come from 
Le Ray, Farmington, Butternuts, Scipio, or Ferris- 
burg Quarterly Meetings, and six dollars to those 
from Michigan and Canada, within the bounds of 
N. Y. Yearly Meeting. 
On behalf of the Committee. 
Wittr1aM CroMwELL, 
Epwarp MarsHALL. 
Nine Partners Boarding School, Washington, Dutchess 
county, N. Y., Tenth mo. 10th, 1851.—2t. 


THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


While maintaining social order and the obli- 
gation of obeying lawful authority, it was Chris- 
tianity which first roused men to a general sense 
of their true freedom, so that the Apostles, poor, 
illiterate men as they were, dared to stand forth 
before the rulers of the earth, and vindicate the 
sacredness of conscience; asserting that there 
was a domain within the soul of every man, 
where no princely sceptre must be swayed, a 
sacred temple where even the foot of Caesar must 
not tread. ‘Whether it be right in the sight 
of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye; for we cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard. We ought to 
obey God rather than man.” Whatever others 
have done, the early teachers of Christianity, 
those Apostles whose authority is so much 
pleaded, assumed no priestly character, were 
never “lords over God’s heritage,” declared 
themselves the servants of the people for Christ’s 
sake, sought no worldly distinctions, and while 
claiming the right to “live of the gospel,” ra- 
ther than prejudice religion by receiving contri- 
butions from unwilling disciples, thought it no 
dishonour to their apostleship to “work with 
their own hands,”’ and could make such public 
appeals as this of St. Paul—“I have-eoveted no 
man’s silver or gold, or apparel, yea, ye your- 
selves know that these hands have ministered to 
my necessities.” We would remind you that 
during the first centuries of the Christian era, 
in which, in spite of the most dreadful persecu- 
tions, the Church achieved triumphs unequal- 
led ever since, carrying the gospel into every part 
of the known world, her resources were derived 
entirely from the free gifts of her votaries, no 
person being taxed in her support, no law being 
needed for her defence, but the grand principle 
propounded by her Divine Head being fully 
recognised—“ My kingdom is not of this world.” 
Though Christians did in after years persecute 
one another, it was not so then. Uniformity 
was not thought essential to unity. Every man 
was to “ be fully persuaded in his own mind,” 
and not to “judge his brother.” Such was the 
affection which bound together the disciples of 
the cross, that the heathen in astonishment ex- 
claimed—“See how these Christians love one 
another.” If in after times Christians have be- 
come selfish, tyrannical, arrogant and worldly, 
just in such proportion have they violated their 
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own principles. The Church has never departed 
from Charity but by departing from Christianity. 
But though she has lost much of her pristine 
purity, is she doing nothing in our own day to 
promote the welfare of the world? We might 
claim, on her behalf, a vast influence in miti- 
gating the horrors of war, in humanizing crimi- 
nal codes, and in promoting a spirit of kindness 
in society at large. We might remind you of 
her'benevolent enterprises, her schools and hos- 
pitals and varied charities, asking you to point 
to any other system which has ever rivalled, or 
even approached her, in such achievements. 
We might refer, especially, to her missionary 
enterprises, and challenge you to name any 
philosophical or socialist school which has sent 
forth its emissaries to the most distant climes, 
i as she has done; not to oppress and plunder, 
and not for the mere purposes of trade and pro- 
fit, but to refine and civilize the barbarous tribes 
of men. Is not this the practical recognition of 
an universal brotherhood, when stepping across 
the artificial divisions of empires, not repelled by 
differences of colour and customs, not deterred 
by the difficulties of strange, uncouth, and even 
unwritten language, not alarmed by ferocity, and 
not disheartened by years of unsuccessful toil, 
; men have abandoned the enjoyments and refine- 
ments of home, and spent their whole life amidst 
savage races, sunk almost to the brutes in igno- 
rance, for the purpose of raising them up to the 
true dignity of their common manhood, and to 
the enjoyments of knowledge, civilization, and 
religion? If slavery has its advocates among 
persons so impious as at the same time to call 
themselves Christians, are not the truest friends 
of liberty to be found amongst the warmest 
friends of that religion on which you look so 
coldly? Was it not the rousing of the religious 
spirit in our own country which abolished the 
abominable slave-trade, and willingly paid twenty 
millions of money, that every fetter might be 
broken and the oppressed go free? Though there 
is too little care for the temporal benefit of men, 
is it not also a fact that every benevolent enter- 
prise of the present day has Christians for its 
chief originators, and derives from the Church 
its principal support? Though many, in pro- 
fessing zeal for religion, have sought only their 
own worldly ends, are there not also many whose 
lives are one consistent course of self-sacrifice for 
the good of others? Might not such names as 
Howard, and Wilberforce, and Fry, and Gurney, 
be multiplied to a prodigious extent from among 
those whose means have been inferior, but whose 
labours have not been less eminent, though their 
record has only beenon high? Would not such 
persons confess that the motives which impelled 
them in their career of philanthropic toil were 
drawn from Christianity; and where are the rival 
candidates for the crown of benevolence, which 
any philosophical or social school can furnish ? 
If, as you say, religion has often been employed 





































































































































































































































































































for keeping down the great masses of men, we 
might tell you of multitudes in the lowest grades 
of life, to whom it has imparted a moral dignity 
which no earthly sceptre could bestow, who, 
while engaged in menial offices, feel that they 
are members of a “royal priesthood,” and en- 
gaged in the immediate service of the King of 
kings, whose humblest hovels are ante-chambers 
of heaven, who hold conscious and habitual in- 
tercourse with God himself, who feel the uni- 
verse their home, who know that “all things are 
theirs,” and esteem the Christianity which has 
given them such wealth, and dignity, and joy, a 
possession which, poor and despised as they may 
be among men, they would not surrender for all 
the riches and dignities the world could confer 
upon them. And though the dissensions among 
Christians are manifold, yet we might tell you 
that beneath those external differences which s0 
much attract your notice, there is a true spiritual 
unity, binding together all sincere members of 
the universal church, which takes no notice of 
rank, or country, or condition, which recognises 
a brother in the humblest menial, and the out- 
cast beggar, and the despised negro, which, with- 
out unfitting any for the stations they occupy, 
and without interfering with social distinctions, 
makes the peer rejoice to feel on a level with the 
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‘ Here, we are to show, the work of enlightenment 
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peasant, and the Englishman to grasp the hand 


of the Hottentot or Chinaman, feeling that what- 
ever may divide them, their mutual love to 


Christ is a stronger bond uniting them, and that 
are fellow members of that household of 


Head.—N. Halls Divine Socialism. 





MISSIONS IN AFRICA. 
(Continued from page 76.) 


There remains yet to be considered, the vast 
region of Soudan, north of the Equator, south of 
the Great Desert, and extending from the Atlan- 
tic Ocean eastwardly without any definite limit. 
As negro nations of this division are found to the 
eastward of the main branch of the Nile, it is 
certain that they are spread over a region 
extending about 3,500 miles from east to west; 
and notwithstanding the encroachments of other 
races in certain parts, we may estimate the extent 
from north to south at 1,000 miles; making an 
area of 3,500,000 square miles. Its Atlantic 
coast extends, south and south-east, from Sene- 
gal to Cape Palmas, more than 1,100 miles; and 
then eastward to the Bight of Biafra, about 
1,250 ; making a sea-coast of about 2,300 miles. 
This division of the continent has also its system 
of missions, established and operating indepen- 
dently of each other, but yet combined by cir- 
cumstances into one system, and co-operating 
towards one result. These missions are distin- 
guished, too, by their connection with colonies 
of emancipated slaves and their descendants. 
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is so far advanced, as to demand the aid of a col- 


legiate institution. This might be presumed from 
the fact, that this year completes a century since 
the first English missionary was sent to that part 
of the world ; the Rev. Andrew Thompson, who 
had laboured five years, including the time of 
David Brainerd’s labours, for the conversion of 
the Indians in New Jersey, having commenced 
his labours at Cape Coast Castle in 1751. Of 
the native youths sent by him to England for 
education, one Philip Quaque, was his successor, 
and maintained a school for the education of his 
countrymen, the greater part of the time, till his 
death, in October, 1816: Here, the native popu- 
lation, living under British law and in some de- 
gree civilized, is estimated at 10,000; and one 
of them has lately been appointed British Consul 
at Monrovia. But we must pass to a more par- 
ticular examination of the several parts of the 
coast. 

A glance at the map will show a sharp bend 
in this coast at Cape Palmas, from which it ex- 
tends, on the one side, about 1,100 miles north- 
west and north, and on the other, about 1,200 
or 1,300 almost directly east. In this bend is 
the Maryland Colony of Cape Palmas, with a 
jurisdiction extending nearly 100 miles eastward. 
This Colony is bounded on the north-west by the 
Republic of Liberia, which extends along the 
coast about 400 miles to Sherbro. These two 


— will ultimately be united in one 
public, and may be considered as one, for all 
the purposes of this inquiry. The extent of their 


united sea-coast is about 520 miles. The juris- 
diction of the Republic over the four hundred 
miles or more which it claims, has been formally 
acknowledged by several of the leading powers of 
Europe, and is questioned by none. To almost 
the whole of it, the native title has been 
extinguished; the natives, however, still occu- 
Pying as citizens, such portions of it as they 
need. 

The civilized population of these governments, 
judging from the census of 184%, and other in- 
formation, is some 7,000 or 8,000. Of the hea- 
then population, no census has ever been taken ; 
but it probably exceeds 300,000. 

The grade of Liberian civilization may be esti- 
mated from the fact, that the people have formed 
a republican government, and so administer it, 
as to secure the confidence of European govern- 
ments in its stability. The native tribes who have 
merged themselves in the Republic, have all 
bound themselves to receive and encourage 
teachers ; and some of them have insisted on the 
insertion, in their treaties of annexation, of 
pledges that teachers and other means of civili- 
zation shall be furnished. 

Our accounts of churches, clergy and schools 
- defective, but show the following significant 
acts : 

The clergy of the Methodist Episcopal church 
in Liberia are nearly all Liberian citizens, serv- 
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ing as missionaries of the Methodist Missionary 


Society in the United States. The last Report 
of that Society gives the names of fifteen Mis- 
sionaries, having charge of nine circuits, in which 
are 882 members in full communion, and 235 
probationers ; total, 1,117. They have 20 Sab- 
bath schools, with 114 officers and teachers, 810 
scholars, and 507 volumes in their libraries. 
They have a Manual Labor School and Female 
Academy. The number of Day Schools is not 
reported ; but seven of the missionaries are re- 
ported as superintendents of schools, and the 
same number have under their charge several 
“native towns,’ in some of which there are 
schools. 

The Baptists are next in number to the Metho- 
dists. The Northern Baptist Board, having its 
seat in Boston, has in Liberia one mission, two 
out-stations, one boarding-school, and two day 
schools, with about twenty scholars each, one 
native preacher, and four native assistants. The 
whole mission is in the hands of converted natives. 
The Southern Board operates more extensively. 
More than a year since, its principal agent there, 
reported to the United States Commissioner to 
Liberia, as follows : 

“In our schools are taught, say, 330 children, 
92 of whom are natives. To more than 10,000 
natives, the Word of Life is statedly preached ; 
and in every settlement in these colonies, we have 
a church, to whom the means of grace are ad- 
ministered ; and in every village we have an in- 
teresting Sunday school, where natives as well 
as colonists are taught. Say, in our Sunday 
schools, are taught 400 colonists, and 200 na- 
tives. * * * * We have this year baptized 
18 natives and 7 colonists, besides what have 
been baptized by Messrs. Murray and Drayton, 
from whom I have had no report.” ; 

The missionaries are all, or nearly all, Liberian 
citizens. : 

The Board of Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States has five missiona- 
ries at four stations im Liberia. The first is at 
Monrovia, under the care of the Rev. Harrison 
W. Ellis, well known as “the Learned Black 
Blacksmith.” . While a slave in Alabama, and 
working at his trade as a blacksmith, he acquir- 
all the education, in English, Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, and Theology, which is required for ordi- 
nation as a Presbyterian minister. The Presby- 
terians of that region then bought him, and sent 
him out as a missionary. His assistant, Mr. B. 
V. R. James, a colored man, was for some years 
a printer in the service of the American Board 
at their mission at Cape Palmas and the Gaboon 
River. He first went to Liberia as a teacher, 
supported 7 a society of ladies in New York. 
In the Presbyterian church under the care of 
Mr. Ellis are 39 communicants. During the 
year, 24 had been added, and 8 had been dis- 
missed to form a new church in another place. 


Mr. Ellis also had charge of the “ Alexander 
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High School,” which is intended mainly for 
teaching the rudiments of a classical education. 
This institution has an excellent iron school-house 
given by a wealthy citizen of New York, at the 
cost of one thousand dollars, and a library and 
philosophical apparatus, which cost six hundred 
dollars, given by a gentleman in one of the 
southern States. The library contains a supply 
of classical works, probably equal to the wants 
of the school for some years. The land needed 
for the accommodation of the school was given 
by the government of Liberia. The number of 
scholars appeared to be between twenty and thir- 
ty, a part of whom support themselves by their 
daily labour. ‘The English High School, under 
the care of Mr. James, had, according to the last 
Annual Report, 52 scholars. At a later date the 
number in both schools was 78. Mr. James has 
also a large Sabbath school; but the number of 
pupils is not given. 

The second station is at the new settlement of 
Kentucky, on the right or north bank of the St. 
Paul's, about fifteen miles from Monrovia, and 
six miles below Millsburgh. The missionary is 
a Liberian, Mr. H. W. Erskine. On a lot of 
ten acres, given by the government, buildings on 
an economical scale have been erected, in which 
is a school of twenty scholars. A church was 
organized in November, 1849, with eight mem- 
bers from the church in Monrovia. They have 
since inereased to fourteen. Here too, is a flour- 
ishing Sabbath school. The citizens, and espe- 
cially the poor natives in the neighbourhood, are 
extremely anxious that a boarding school should 
be established. To this the Committee having 
charge of this mission objects,as the expense 
for buildings and for the support of pupils would 
be great, and would absorb funds that can be 
more profitably expended on day schools. 

The third station is on the Sinou river, 
150 miles down the coast from Monro- 
via, where, at the mouth of the river is the 
town of Greenville, and a few miles higher up, 
the newer settlements of Readville and Rossville. 
It is under the care of James M. Priest. 
‘The number of communicants, at the latest date, 
was thirty, and the field of labour was rapidly 
enlarging by immigration. The station is new, 
and it does not appear that any mission school 
had yet been organized. 

The fourth station is at Settra Kroo, where 
there are five or six miles of coast, to which the 
native title has not yet been extinguished. This 
station has been maintained for some years, at a 
lamentable expense of the lives and health of 
white missionaries. About 200 boys and a few 
girls have been taught to read. The station is 
now under the care of Mr. Washington McDo- 
nough, formerly a slave of the late John McDo- 
nough, of Louisiana, so well known for the im- 
mense estate which he has bequeathed to benevo- 
lent purposes. He was well educated, and with 
more than eighty others, sent out some years since 
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at his master’s expense. He has aschool of fifteen 
scholars, with the prospect of a large increase. 

The mission of the Protestant Episcopal 
| Church is located in the Maryland Colony at 
Cape Palmas. Its last Report specifies seven 
schools, and alludes to several others, in actual 
operation; all containing from 200 to 300 
scholars, of whom about 100 are in one Sabbath 
school. Five other schools had been projected, 
and have probably gone into operation since that 
time. The greater part of the pupils are from 
native families. The Report states the number 
of communicants at sixty-seven, of whom forty 
are natives. A High school was opened Janu- 
ary 1, 1850. 


(To be continued.) 





VISIT TO THE ABERDEEN COMBWORKS. 


Since the days when King David I. of saintly 
memory, erected into a bishop’s see ‘the haill 
village of old Aberdon ’—since the time when 
salmon-fish and granite-stone first became articles 
of its local export in the thirteenth century, 
Aberdeen has continued to maintain a character 
of singular enterprise and originality. Notwith- 
standing its many natural disadvantages and re- 
mote situation from the great produce-markets 
of the country, it has, nevertheless, with the 
quiet though determined perseverance which 
characterises its inhabitants, gradually assumed 
an important position as a seat of our Scottish 
manufacture, and bids fair at no distant date to 
be as much celebrated for its superiority in this 
respect as it has been in past ages as a school of 
philosophy and learning. On more than one oc- 
casion we have adverted to the progress of Aber- 
deen, and not only with regard to its material 
prosperity, but also to the liberal and enlighten- 
ed spirit with which those perplexing social 
questions are treated that conspire so much to 
disturb the peaceable and harmonious progress 
of society. To this place we are indebted for 
the first successful example of that class of hum- 
ble yet serviceable educational institutions that 
have since become so widely known as Ragged 
Schools ; and even in the apparently unimportant 
subject before us, it can easily be perceived that 
something like the same characteristic energy 15 
exhibited. 

Within our recollection, combmaking was con- 
sidered one of the most miserable of trades, and 
equally destitute of anything like an organised 
modus operandi with that of the perambulating 
artisans who possessed a certain skill in the 
fashioning of rams’ horns into spoons, and re- 
joiced in the ancient and expressive designation of 
Horners. On a late visit to Aberdeen, however, 
we found the manufacture of combs carried on 
there not only to an extent far exceeding our 
preconceived notions of*the trade, but flourish- 
ing in a state of high and skilful organisation ; 
and we hastened to visit the combworks of 
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Messrs. Stewart, Rowell & Co., who possess the , 
reputation of being by far the largest combma- | 
kers in this country or in the world. There is 
another manufactory in Aberdeen, that of Mr. 
John Macpherson, on a much smaller though 
still considerable scale. We have no room to 
follow the steps by which Aberdeen came to be 
the seat of this particular branch of industry ; 
but before describing the system of combmaking 
there, we shall take a short retrospective glance 
at the general history of the comb, in order to 
illustrate the various changes it has passed 
through, and its gradual elevation to a respect- 
able position in the manufactures of the country. 

It is impossible to state with any degree of 
accuracy the time when this implement first be- 
came an indispensable requisite of the toilet; 
but from what we can glean from the ancient 
writers it would appear to have been of Egyptian 
origin. The Greeks and Romans used combs 
made of boxwood, which they obtained, as we do 
ourselves, from the shores of the Euxine Sea; 
and the mountain-ridge of Cytorus, in Galatia, 
was particularly celebrated for this product. 
According to a modern Italian author (Guasco,) 
combs were also formed of silver, iron, bronze ; 
but in no instance do we find the modern material 
of shell or horn. In addition to the wooden 
combs found in their tombs, it has been proved 
that the Egyptians had ivory combs, toothed on 
one side, which gradually came into use among 
the Greeks and Romans; but from specimens of 
the remains of comb found at Pompeii, together 
with representations on the Amyclean tables, it 
would seem that the Greeks, who were remark- 
ably studiousand careful in arranging their hair, 
used them with teeth on both sides, exactly 
similar to our small-tooth-combs. 

The medieval progress of the comb exhibits, 
like everything else of its class, much curious 
elaboration with but little improvement in utility. 
In the fifteenth volume of the ‘ Archewologia’ 
there is a representation of an ivory comb found 
in the ruins of Inkleton Nunnery, Cambridge- 
shire, containing some Anglo-Saxon design ex- 
quisitely carved in relief, but with such teeth 
as a common boor in our day would treat with 
contempt. About this period we find Chaucer 
commenting on the many absurd articles of 
female attire, at a time when both sexes tied up 
their hair in a ‘licorous fashion’ with ivory pins; 
and, curious enough, one of the earliest speci- 
mens of English combs extant was dug up in 
1764 from beneath the lowest of the three paved 
streets, which lie—memorials of their several 
ages—under the present Shiprow Street of 
Aberdeen; and it was supposed to have lain 
there ever since Edward III. burned and ruined 
the city in 1336. 





In modern days the comb probably reached its 


most costly and ornamented state at the luxuri-| 
ous court of Louis XIV., where hair-dressing 
was an art more appreciated and often better 
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paid than the higher efforts of genius. Combs 
of ivory and of tortoise-shell, richly inlaid with 
gold and pearl, formed an essential adjunct of 
the toilet of the court beauties of Versailles. In 
this country the. fabrication of horn into combs 
was a very ancient process, and chiefly resided, 
as it still does, in England, in Yorkshire and the 
midland counties. But towards the end of last 
century, the increased demand for combs estab- 
lished makers all over the country ; and in Scot- 
land there were one or two houses of some emi- 
nence in the trade at the period—some twenty- 
five years back—at which we have now arrived. 
It was, however, one of those trades, that, in so 
far as its artificers were concerned, would not 
stand investigation. Making combs on nearly 
the same principles as those pursued by their 
forefathers for generations before them—that is 
to say, by simply cutting out the interspace be- 
tween the teeth with various sorts and sizes of 
saws—its followers, barely entitled to the name 
of skilled workmen, were dissipated, unsettled, 
and irregular in their habits. 

We now come to treat of the grand era in the 
comb trade—of the time when it was destined, 
like the great staple manufactures of our country, 
to undergo a revolution. The introduction into 
the trade of machinery and steam power, with, 
as a collateral result, the division of labour, is 
at once suggestive of an important stride in the 
march of progress. About the year 1828 Mr. 
J.yon invented a machine of a singularly ingeni- 
ous design and construction, having for its prin- 
cipal object that of cutting two combs out of one 
plate of horn or tortoise-shell; and two years 
afterwards Messrs. Stewart, Rowell & Co. com- 
menced the manufacture in Aberdeen. To the 
first of these circumstances the trade was indebt- 
ed for the successful idea of a machine, which 
effected at the same time a saving of half the 
material, and an increase of produce almost in- 
conceivable. To the latter it is still more in- 
debted for the first application of steam-power 
to the machinery ; and what we think of infinite- 
ly greater importance, the introduction of those 
true principles in the philosophy of production 
so logically contended for by Adam Smith—a 
philosophy which, in its legitimate application, 
has the invariable effect of elevating alike the 
character of the produce and the producers. 

We shall, however, most appropriately repre- 
sent the combined effect of these improvements 
on the trade by taking the reader along with us 
in a cursory view of the principal departments 
of the Aberdeen Combworks. Provided with an 
intelligent cicerone in the person of one of the 
clerks of the office, we began our investigations; 
and as an essential preliminary, were first shewn 
specimens of the various kinds of raw material. 
In the order of its intrinsic value this consists of 
tortoise-shell, horns, and hoofs. Ivory in our 
day is reserved almost exclusively for the manu- 
facture of small-tooth-combs, which forms a 
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branch of the ivory trade, and is entirely dis- 
tinct from the one now before us. 

Of the first of these materials, tortoise-shell, 
the best adapted to manufacturing purposes is 
the shell, or rather scales of a horny contexture 
which enclose the sea-tortoise, Testudo imbri- 
cata. It is to be found in all warm latitudes ; 
but the best species are indigenous to Hindostan, 
the Indian Archipelago, and the shores of the 
Red Sea. The price of this article we are apt to 
think excessive. At present it is 35s. per lb., 
and ten years ago it was nearly double that 
price. It forms, however, a valuable article of 
importation. 

There are two chief divisions in the second 
article, horn; namely, buffalo and ox horns, both 
of which are imported from various parts of the 
globe. Buffalo-horn is, however, for the most 
part used in the manufacture of knife-handles, 
and such-like articles in the cutlery trade. In 
combmaking it is chiefly used for dressing-combs; 
and, generally speaking, all combs of a deep 
black colour are formed of this material. The 
best buffalo-horns are obtained from the East 
Indies, and incomparably the finest are those of 
the Indian buffalo from Siam. We were shewn 
a beautiful specimen of Siamese horns, which, 
from their extraordinary dimensions, had been 
preserved and polished. One of them measured 
5 feet from tip to base, 184 inches in circumfer- 
ence at the widest part, and weighed 14 lbs. 
Some conception may be formed of the extraor- 
dinary size of an animal which can support such 
a weight on the frontal-bone, if we recollect that 
a good specimen of an English ox-horn weighs 
oaly 1 Ib. 

Ox-horns, again, constitute the staple of comb- 
making, and are imported into this country along 
with hides from the South American states, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and New South Wales. 
The imports, however, are chiefly sustained from 
the enormous herds of South American black- 
cattle, which have multiplied to such an extent 
in the Brazilian territories that they are now 
slaughtered for the sake of their hides and horns, 
and their carcasses left to be devoured by the 
innumerable carnivorous animals which infest 
the jungles. The ox-horns entered for con- 
sumption in Great Britain in 1850 numbered 
1,250,000; and th average price isabout £50 
per ton. 

The material of hoofs depends for its supply 
on the German and home markets ; and its value 
at this moment is about L.12 per ton. Hoofs 
are used generally in the manufacture of the 
cheapest description of combs ; but although the 
least valuable material, it is the subject of the 
most costly and ingenious mechanical appliances 
in the process of its manufacture. 

At the time of our visit the quantity of horns 
and hoofs in stock amounted to upwards of one 
hundred tons of each. This immense mass of horns 
was contained in a large storehouse for the pur- 
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pose, a glance into which has a curious effect on 
the visitor ; and in truth we could not repress a 
thought somewhat akin to what we might have 
entertained on seeing the like quantity of human 
skulls. Enormous piles of different varieties of 
horns—from the delicate curvature of the small 
Highland ox to'the equally beautiful but enor- 
mous cornu of the ferocious buffalo of the Cape; 
from the Smithfield horns, immortal in story, to 
those of ehe gigantic buffalo of Thibet and Siam 
—all lay prostrate here, piled together in inex- 
tricable confusion. 
(Te be continued.> 


From the London Times, Sept. 15. 
THE GOLD EXCITEMENT IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Much interest was occasioned in the city to- 
day, by the arrival of papers with six days’ la- 
ter intelligence from the Australian gold regions. 
The dates thus furnished extended to the 2d of 
June. It appears that the discovery was made 
by a Mr. E. H. Hargraves. He travelled over 
the district about sixteen years ago, when the 
scenery, and to a limited extent the geological 
features of the country, made an impression on 
his mind. Latterly he visited California, and, 
while in the gold regions of that country, was 
struck with their resemblance to the wilderness 
which he had seen in Australia so many years 
before. 

A resistless desire to return and explore for 
gold then took possession of him, and he “could 
not rest until he had satisfied it by a personal 
search,” which he at length accomplished, al- 
though under difficulties and privations, the re- 
sult being, according to his words, the disclosure 
of “unbounded wealth,” to his fellow colonists. 
The papers also state that the Rev. Mr. Clark, a 
local geologist, has all along contended that not 
only was the precious metal to be found in that 
locality, but throughout the principal chain of 
mountains which belt the Australian continent. 
It is added that for some time past a shepherd, 
named M’Gregor, had been in the habit of bring- 
ing gold to Sydney for sale, who maintained, 
however, great secrecy respecting whence he 
gained it. 

Mr. Hargraves commenced his search about 
the middle of January last, and after traversing 
the country for about three hundred miles, took 
advantage of his experience in California, and 
selecting a spot proceeded successfully to work. 
He immediately named the place the “ Ophir 
Diggings,” and they have since remained in ope- 
ration. The gold district is described as lying 
to the westward of Bathurst, the Ophir Diggings 
being thirty-five miles northwest, on the Sum- 
merville creek, near its junction with the Mac- 
quarie river. It was estimated that there were 
about 2,000 persons at Ophir, and hundreds 
scattered in other directions. Several parties 
working in company were known to have secured 
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large returns; one individual, who with five 
others had made their labour a joint stock ope- 
ration, calculated his share at about £2,000. 
Already, upwards of £20,000 was said to have 
been gathered, taking the returns as represented 
by the most successful diggers. 

Purchases of gold and gold dust had been ef- 
fected on the spot to the extent of £9,000. 
Among the specimens transmitted to Sydney, and 
which were being exhibited, was a lump weigh- 
ing 46} ounces gross, alleged to be almost entire- 
ly virgin gold. The metal was said to be distri- 
buted toa considerable extent in the bed of the 
creek, and other discoveries were predicted. Re- 

orts had been received at Sydney of gold having 
Soon found at a place called Illawarra near the 
Manning river. Mr. Hargraves states that the 
gold he has obtained is quite equal, if not supe- 
rior to that which he saw while in California. 
Mr. Stuchbury, the government geologist, had 
examined the locality; but his report had not 
been published at the latest date. In the midst 
of the prevailing excitement it was feared that 
much exaggeration might be encouraged. It 
was represented by some that provisions at Ba- 
thurst had risen enormously; others contradicted 
this statement. 


NEWS FOR THE OJIBWAS. 


It will make glad the hearts of the natives of 
lake Superior, to hear that their prayers and 
petitions have been heard by their great father, 
the President, and that the Indian Agent has 
been ordered to allow them to remain for the 
present on their old hunting and fishing grounds. 
There is now some hope that this ancient people 
may rest their weary feet for a while longer in 
their native land. And why should they not? 
The small parcels of land occupied by them in 
the nooks and corners of the lake shore, are not 
wanted by the whites; so far from it, their re- 
moval is against the universal desire of the 
whites, as well as contrary to their own wishes ; 
they do not live on, or interfere in any shape or 
manner with the mineral lands; they lead a 
peaceable and industrious life—cultivate their 
small patches of land, hunt and fish, and the 
whites are glad to buy, at high prices, the fruits 
of their labour. Under the influence of mis- 
sionaries, Government teachers, farmers and 
mechanics, they have been steadily improving in 
their moral and physical condition. We hope 
these facts, and facts they are beyond all ques- 
tion, have been the cause of the re-consideration 
of the order for their removal—a removal that 
can benefit neither the Government nor the In- 
dians, but can only benefit the swindlers of the 
Indians and Government on the Upper Missis- 
sippi.—Lake Superior Journal, Sept. 3. 


A clear conscience fears no accusation. 


SABBATH HYMN FOR THE TRAVELLER. 
Written at Lenoz. 


Father ! scattered far and wide, 
On the land, and on the sea, 
From the flocks, that, side by side, 
Gather now to worship Thee,— 


Wilt thou help our souls to keep 
Unto Thee this Sabbath day ? 
Only Shepherd of thy sheep, 
Feed us—be with us—we pray. 


Wilt thou give our spirits rest, 
From the busy Tempter’s wiles, 
Let us lean upon Thy breast, 
Let us see thy loving smiles ? 


Glorious around us rise 

Hills, whereon Thy name is writ; 
Nearer seem we to the skies, 

In their shadows as we sit. 


On their summits bold and clear, 
Nearer Thee we seem to climb, 
And thy voice is in our ear, 
Sweeter than a church-bell’s chime. 


Father! we are poor, and weak, 
Far from all to whom we cling. 

Children! Thee we come to seek, 
Where Thou art to sit and sing. 


There, to-day, oh let us meet 

All who love the Saviour’s name. 
Close together at His feet, 

Worship with one heart and aim. 


Finding union close and sweet 
In our poverty and need, 

Bond for Christians far more meet, 
Than the tie of name and cieed. 


Let our spirits toward Thee glide, 
Over wall, and creed, and line, 
Which, alas, too oft divide 
Even those Thou callest Thine. 


In remembrance of the word 
Left to us by Thy dear Son, 
That Thy children all are heard, 

And Thy Church is ever oyz, 


Evermore its only Head— 

Wilt Thou feed ue as we wait, 
With the spiritual bread, 

Thou alone canst consecrate ? 


Let us all, as one, partake 
Of the true communion cup? 
Which our thirst can only slake, 
As Thy presence fills it up. 


As Thy holy censor swings 
Over land and over sea, i 

As each heart its offering brings, 
Only seen and known of Thee, 


Nothing have we to put in, 
With our penitential claim 
Of forgetfulness and sin, 
But our faith in Christ’s dear name. 


Father! for this plea alone, 
Wilt Thou fire the sacrifice ? 
That to-day around Thy throne, 
Sabbath incense may arise, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Domestic.—The Pennsylvania State Lunatic Hos- 
pital is open for the reception of patients and afew 
have already been admitted. 

News have been received of the conclusion, at 
Fort Laramie, of a treaty between several tribes of 
Indians, and Col. Mitchell on the part of the United 
States. It has been arranged that a delegation of 
the several tribes of Indians participating in this 
treaty, shall visit the President at Washington. 

It is stated that H. Grinnel, the owner of the brigs 
Rescue and Advance, will not apply these vessels 
to commercial purposes for thé present. but will 
keep them in readiness, subject to the order of the 
Government, in case it should decide to renew the 
search for Sir J. Franklin next spring. 

Twenty prominent citizens of Syracuse have been 
arrested, charged with participating in the rescue 
of the negro Jerry from the hands of the officers. 
They were conveyed to Auburn where they under- 
went an examination before Judge Conklin, on the 
16th, 17th, and 18th inst. No defence was offered 
by the prisoners. On the 20th their act was pro- 
nounced a grievous misdemeanor, and the parties 
were held to bail to answer at the U.S. court at 
Buffalo next month. 

European [NTeELLIGENCE.— The steamship Amer- 
ica from Liverpool, with dates to the 4th inst., ar- 
rived at Boston on the morning of the 17th inst. 

Enctanp.—The communication by electric tele- 
graph between London and Paris is complete. 

France.—The chances of Louis Napoleon are 
said to be diminishing and his influence on the de- 
cline. It is stated thata French company at Mar- 
tinique, is about to transport into that colony 4000 
negroes from Benin and Dahomey, pursuant to re- 
cent treaties with the black Princes of those 
countries, 

Inp1a.—Late arrivals from India bring intelli- 
gence of the death of the Khan of Herat and the in- 
vasion of his territory by Dost Mahommed. Com- 
mercial accounts are favorable. 

Cattrornta.—The U §. Mail steamship Tllinois 
arrived at New York on the 18th inst., bringing 
dates from San Francisco to the 15th ult., and from 
Chagres to the 10th inst. She brings 374 passen- 
gers and $1,857,358 in gold dust. 

The news from ‘all the mining regions is of the 
most encouraging character, as regards the amount 
of gold which will be taken out. Many companies 
are preparing to work quartz mines with improved 
machinery. The elections were over but the result 
as regards that for governor was still doubtful, the 
retarns from some of the frontier counties not 
having been received. The vote was very close, 
and both parties claim the victory. The remainder 
of the Democratic State ticket, including E. C. 
Marshall and McCorkle for Congress, have 
been elected. The Legislature, in both branches, 
will be Democratic. 

A convention of delegates has been called to as- 
semble at Santa Barbara on the 20th of the present 
month, for the purpose of effecting a division of the 
State. Delegates have been appointed from Santa 
Clara, San Diego, and some other counties. All the 
members of the Legislature recently elected from 
that section of the State, are pledged to urge a divi- 
sion at the ensuing session. 

Dr. Wozencraft, the Indian Commissioner had re- 
turned to San Francisco from his tour among the 
lodign districts. With th¢ exception of the tribes 


on the Consumnes and Sacramento, all the Indians 
south of Pitt river have agreed to the terms pro- 
posed by Dr. W., and he has full confidence that 
they will adhere to the stipulations, if not molested 
by the whites. A large number have already com- 
menced their occupations upon the reservations, 
and Dr. Wozencraft thinks that before the close of 
the year, there will be as many as 80,000 Indians 
upon the reservations already made. The Indians 
in the southern part of the State are quiet ; those in 
the north, in Trinidad and Klamath counties, are 
becoming somewhat troublesome. 

San Francisco has recovered from the two great 
fires of Fifth and Sixth months last, and has been 
rebuilt in much better style than before. Numerous 
fire-proof brick and stone buildings have been erect- 
ed and many others commenced. Crime has sen- 
sibly diminished throughout the State, and the 
general aspect of affairs is highly satisfactory. A 
company has been organized for constructing a rail 
road from San José to San Francisco, distance about 
60 miles. 

Accounts from the whaling fleet, received from 
Honolulu, are truly afflicting. [t appears that the 
whole whaling fleet wintered in the Gulf of Anadin, 
in the northern part of the Sea of Kamschatka, and, 
on the coming of eating, set sail for Behring’s straits, 
but in attempting to pass through into the Arctic 
Ocean, the fleet was environed by ice and eight of 
the vessels were totally wrecked. The crews of the 
wrecked vessels are reported to have reached the 
land in safety, but, in some disturbance afterwar:s 
with the natives, eleven of the whalemen are sail 
to have been killed. It was supposed that some 
sixty more vessels had shared the fate of those men- 
tioned above. The general result of the season’s 
whale fishing is set down asa total failure. It is 
thought that the whole fleet are now wencing their 
way to the north west coast for the purpose cf refit- 
ting and endeavouring to retrieve their disaster. 

Tue Istumus.—The connection .of the Panama 
railroad to Gatun almost certainly took place on 
the 10th inst., as at the time of the sailing of the 
[llinois, there remained only 400 feet to be filled in, 
and the engineers were making that distance daily. 
The whole engineer force will then be put on the 
line above Gatun in order to finish it to Gorgona as 
soon as possible. . 


Hawau.—The Polynesion publishes the new 
treaty recently negotiated between the Government 
of the Sandwich Islands and that of Great Britain. 
Tt conforms, in its essential features, to the treaty 
with the United States, negotiated in 1849, and ac- 
knowledges the entire independence and sovereignty 
of the Hawaiian king. 


New Grenapa.—Despatches have been receive: 
by Governor Diaz, informing him that Gen. Thomas 
Herrara, leader of the Government forces, had sub- 
dued the remaining revolutionary forces under 
command of Gen. Borera, in the province of Antio- 
qua. Particulars have not been received. 

Cuti1.—Accounts from Chili state that a revolu- 
tion had broken out in that country and that many 
of the troops had declared in favor of Gen. Santa 
Cruz for President; that Coquimbo and other cities 
were in possession of the new party, and that the 
republic was in the utmost confusion. Gen. Santa 
Cruz was the unsuccessful candidate for the Presi- 
dency at the late election. Senor Don Montt, the 
present President is the first civilian ever elected 
to that office. 





